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ships that pass in the night, hands across the sea, East is East and
West is West, the White Man's burden, the noble savage, lotus
land, the earthly paradise, El Dorado, sunken ,gold, etc., or
alternatively to harp on the old familiar themes verbalized in
such phrases as the kettle on the hob, the cup that cheers, silver
threads among the gold, Darby and Joan, true till death, tears,
idle tears, the vacant chair, the prodigal's return, sonny boy,
sweet seventeen, toddles, ten little toes, home, sweet home, etc.,
ad nauseam.
In this kind of way the thousands of easily memorable phrases
which the poets and the novelists have coined and put into
circulation are now spent freely by popular writers in the effort
to stir, win, and keep a semi-literate audience. Such phrases
soon lose their shape and get shabby and fray out into cliches.
It is true that familiarity with the popular authors serves to
stabilize one's attitude towards-many of the problems of-life as
well as to satisfy one's desire for that full life which few can lead.
But the net effect may well be to stereotype the emotional life
of those who respond to authors unthinkingly. It takes a writer
of some force and originality to be convincing without these
common tokens of emotional exchange, to ignore them altogether,
and create his own tokens calls for the kind of genius that does
not appear more than once in a generation.
8. LANGUAGE AND PSYCHOTHERAPY
The part played by language in the expression of feeling may
be illustrated in another way. All the evidence from psycho-
therapy goes to show that any successful re-ordering of a disturbed
emotional life is largely a matter of reconstruction through free
discussion. Cures brought about in the absence of free discussion
between doctor and patient, either by hypnosis or by pure
abreaction (which is effected by getting the patient to revive
and live over again the forgotten emotional experience responsible
for his mental troubles), fail as a rule to be permanent. The
practice of confession, though it would never be regarded as a
form of abreaction, may nevertheless be looked upon as the most
thoroughgoing kind of it, since, in addition to the mere reproduc-
tion of disturbing experiences, a new attitude is taken up towards
them mainly as a result of sympathetic encouragement, largely
expressed in words, followed by quiet reflection during which
the problems involved are consciously faced and, as calmly as
possible, reviewed. Certainly, the rational intelligence of the
patient, which operates fully only in verbal discussion, cannot
be ignored in the treatment of his mental troubles.